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¢ 7) THE REF ORMERS! 
On the WH IG-MANIFESTO, 


wig: at Edinbur gh ; ; and 

“ony the precautions which 
ough be taken by us in 
order to defeat the objects of 
that faction. 


Hs Fal 


OF 2%, 


‘Badrure REFORMERS, 


.. The {Whigs have issued their 
Manifesto, _ A Manifesto. is a 
paper, or writing, containing 
an exposition of the designs of 
any one person, or of any b 

of persons, relating td any! 

ter with regard to which*he 
they,;are--about to act. Of tii 
nature. is the paper, which Jam 
now, about to, lay befere you, 
and, upon which; shall after- 
wards), mjake,..some comments. 
dset me first. observe, however 
thatthe werds Whig and Tory 
ate now,made use of mefely as 


a cheat. y are. in no wise 
Pie eNO times 


nd cireumstelices, any more 





imael 


einabinn sun of Demarara. 
Those were called Tories who 
remained attached tu the House 
of. Stuart; and those were 
called Whigs wlio were op- 
posed to the restoration of that 
Howse.. The things exist no 
more, to which those words 
were applicabie ; and, there- 
fore, they are now the mere 
wateh-words of faction, made 


| use of to mistify the minds of 


‘ people ; to’ amuse them 
ith sounds; to drat them off 


from taking: @ true view of their” 


situation and their interests ; 


and) in short, still to coax them « 


"= in the road of ruin. 
o 


man noW calls ‘himself 


a Tory There is no such thing 
as Toryism ; but, since there are 
men to:call themselves Wu1es, 


we, in offef to save time in de®” 


scribing, are compelled to! call 
them what they call thémsetves. 
This being: the’ caée/ let’ ‘up, 
then, inate a little, what the 
Whigs, those who had some 


claim’ to the-title,’ did for-tiiitr . 


nation in their tinteg they made 
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» 
aie the rict act; they (hav- | sWeet i ip the sound of the word 


ing beeu cleeted for three years) 


Wuie. And, if 1 look ‘at the 


passed “an act to enable them- | Whigs of the present day, what 
selves to sit for seren; they | do’ 1 find to make me ip love 
passed an act to deprive the| with the name! Are there no 


people of triennial parliaments ; 


Borough-mongers amongst the 


and they established a sysiem| Whigs? Or, are there any so 
of Excise! If these be bless-! great in that way as men who 
ae let thejmame of Whig’ call themselves Whigs? While, 


be prol 


ounced with blessings} therefore, we make use of the 
upon it. But, if these be the! word Whig 


, let us not forget 


greatest curses with which Eng-j that it is a mere name of a fac- 
laud was ever affected ; ; if these tion 3 and that there is notiing 


have been the great cause of al betooging to it, eee 
‘the evils which we_now have 


it téithe love or respett or con- 


to deplore; then lens not, z fidence of the people. Bearing 


any rate, look upon a thing 


this in our mind, we shall come 


“he good merely because itjis/upon plait grotind, and with 
proposed to us by persons call-/a clear éonicichcd to a combat 


*ing themselves Whigs. If we); 


look back into the reco 


+ ‘Eraspilig who shall. we fin 


sequill, to the Whigs? "At, and 





moon after, the glorious Revolu- |’ 


tion, the Whigs divided amongst 
them no very inconsid@fble part 
Of the lands of the whole king- 
dom. in the reign of Queen 
Anne; a Bill was brought in to 
take .these, lands aWay. again. 
Wilost lustily did the Whigs cla- 
#our, 2gainst this Bill. 11 finally 
was not pagsed, and the Whigs 
kept a hi r 












th therefor, 
,-‘Sd* ky" 


ofp tes "9 











th a Whig Manifesto. 

yith respect to this Manifesto, 
1s0,"& few words, in the way of 
face, are necessary. It has 
en issued in the shape of an 
address “and - petition to the 
King. Edinburgh, the place 
where it was issued, is the sta- 
tion of.a.set of men, who are 
the authors of what is called 
the Edinburgh Review, the 
whole of whom, or, the 
whole, are iawyers at the Scotch 
Bar; and Mr. Brovcuam, the 
late Mr. Horner (who was 8 

















4 ®. | member. of the House of Com- 


mons), and some others jn Eng- 
Nand, “belong and did belong to 
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the same body. Upon the pre- 
sent occasion, a Mr. Moncrerrr, 
a lawyer, was the chairman, 
the thing was moved by Mr. 
JEFFREY, and seconded by Mr. 
HorneErR, both of them of the 
same body. Now observe, this 
band of men have been con- 
stantly writing and pubhshing 
on the side of the Whigs, ever 
since the year 1803. When the 
Whigs came inte place in 
1806, they brought in Messrs. 
BrovucuaM and Horner; that 
is to say, they brought ‘Wem 
into Parliament, and Mr. HorNER 
they put into place. IftheWhigs 
had remained in power, the 
whole of the band would have 
been quartered upon us; and 


this was amongst the reasons|i 


for my doing my best to get t 
Whigs out of power. 


very time’ when Wrst CEVAL, 
making use of the then Pri 
of Wales, worked 6ut se Whigs 
I was in daily ‘expectation of 
seeing a Berwick smack come to 
London laden with Statesmen 
from the office of the Edinburgh 
Review ; and, «ll that we have 
‘felt’ mérey “compared to what 
we should ‘have felt, ‘if that 
ee had arrived safe, and seen 
‘its ‘cargo"déposited in the bil 


4ng¥ at’ Whitehall. Now, by 





DECEMBER 30. 


At the time, 


1820, 1438 


unroofing the buildings, the te- 
nants of those buildings may 
‘possibly be removed ; but, if the 
Edinburgh carge had once got 
possession, nothing short of a 
second deluge, ora general con- 
flagration, could have ousted 
them from their abodes. 

This is, too, an extremely 
ignorant set of men. How 
clever they may be in what is 
called classical literature; in 
chemistry, or in other matters, 


hot which I know nothing’, T can- 


not tell, but, as far as their 
writings have related to po- 
litical institutions, and to ques- 
tions of national economy,though 
their pens have béen continually 
in movement, ip no one single 
tance have I obsetved them 
to be right. Any one that has 
may look back ‘to 
their Review of the latter part » 
of 1815, and the early part of 
1816, for"instances of the most — 


disgraced the human mind.— 
They have, in short, all along, 
been preaching upon paper pre- 
eels that which Mr. Horne, 

.“Broveuam, Mr. Trernry, 
‘Lord Grenvitix, ahd others of 


‘the Whigs, hive beew presch- 


ing‘in speech. Mr, Peex’s BM, 


mane 7? 





‘pullitig ‘out’ the ‘witidows ‘aid 


> ® 


wet Of the ow of’ the 
4 


w we 
ad 





ae pene wh,” 


profound ignorance that ever 
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eit oe RR a Be ye ae, a eet or li 
I ae: at . — s . 


people, was mueh more the 
_ Work of these men than it was 


of the Ministry ; ; and as to the 


subject. of Reform. of the Patlias 


ment, this whole band have al- 
ways been amongst its most 


determined and most spiteful 


enemies; and. for this simple 


Feason, that they have always 
been in hopes of getting into 
,power through the means of 


Whig Borough-mongers ; while 
‘they. well knew that a real Re- 


form, of the Parliament. would’ 
leave them little chance of gra- 


tifying their ambition. | 

Their present. manifesto came 
forth, it seems, from a rgom. 
They did not dare to meet the 
people in the open air. If they 
had, met the people fairly, ' they | 


‘manifesto, even ip Edinburgh 


* 
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the principles and conduct of 
these latter with the principles 
jand. gonduet of the Ministers 
whom they. wish to remove : 
and to settle in our minds the 
point, whether eyil instead of 
good, would not be likely to 
arise,.to us from his Majesty’s 
listening to this prayer which 
has been sent. him from Edin- 
burgh, »You will please to bear 
in mind, that it is of the great- 
est importance to the cause of 
Reform, that Reformers should 
no be drawn in to take part in 
the struggles of one faction 
against. another, when that 
struggle is merely, for power 
and emolument, These gen- 
ene reviewers profess to be 

ctuated by) no. views. of self- 


issjon of the Ministers; but 


gould not have carried emo in calling for the dis- 


, jltis the manifesto, therefore, 


this faction. The people have 


» pothing to do, withit.; in this 
® dight the King, will doubtless 


consider it;, and. will, accord- 
ingly, treat.,it, with contempt; 
Qut it becomes, us, to SANS i 


rather,» migutely,... to, eng 


into. the truth or falsehoo¢ 
its statements : commatanal 


the, offencas imputed. 1 ain hei 


| Ministers bare nok ‘been amp 


of|it. is for. us 10, be very cautious 
how .we believe them. in sucha 
case as, this; and to abstain 
from. every, thing, which shall 
gixe, them the smallest, degree 
of encouragement, in their. en- 
Serprizes, until, wey artive Ate 
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they mean well’, but, as’ you 
will presently see, this mani- 


festo is worse than silent; for |: 


that, it'almost openly cotinte- 


nances the accusations which| 


have been preferred against: us 
by the Ministers’ themselves. 
With these preliminary re- 
marks, we may now proceed |. 
to a regular examination of this 
document, the pardgraphs of 
which I have numbered, for the 
sake of rendering. repetition 
less riécessary, and for securing” 
facility in the’ work of re- 
ference.. q 


‘““vTo THE KING’§ MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 


« The humble Ai@d@ress and Pe- 
‘tition of the undersigned In- 
‘ habitants of Edinburgh. 


‘* MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 


1. “We, your Majesty’s most 
“loyal and dutiful subjects, the 
“undersigned Inhabitants’ of 
“Edinburgh, convened by pab- 
‘lic advertisement, beg leave 
“to approach your Majesty’s | 
“Throne with the assurances 
‘“ of our sincere and unalterable 
“ attachment’ to your Majesty’s 

“person and’ government, and | 
“to the principles of that happy | 
“Constitution which placed 
ur illustrious: family on the 
rone of these realms; and 
‘to express our determi- 
mk ‘to repel and resist)’ to 
“the utmost of our’ power, ‘any’ 


il 


‘1 ‘capable of conductin 
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“ to impair, in any degrée, the — 
« respect that id'due to all and 
“each of its branches, — 
2. Undér ‘the influence ‘df 
“these sentiments, and cdi-_ 
“ sidering the citcnmstances in 
“which this country is now 
“placed, we féel it’ to be Our 
“indispensable ‘duty, most ré-_ 
itieaate?: to’ represent to your 
ajesty, that it is our. firm 
“conviction and’ belief,’ that — 
«yout Majesty's present Mi- 
 nisters’ have ‘ehitteel lost the | 
“ confidence’ of the cre id | 
“of your people, and bya 
“series of ‘injadicious | ‘and i 
‘* prehensible measures hhve de- 
“servedly bécomé the objéets 
“of such, gentral’ distrus a’ 
“aversion, a8 td be nb es 


‘affairs of’ the #e6n" ‘with 
‘ safety or advantage. . 

3. “ Fhat'’ they” have, for 
‘many years, rsisted in'a 
 eoutse “of” most improvident 
“and | wasteful expense,’ and, 
“in times’ of unéxampled ais 
‘* tress, have obstinately pe. 
« Feoted every’ proposition "Fer 
‘effective’ retrenchment’ ' or 
ve on 

4: © That they have} fe 
‘manner, pursued “an ign ¢” 
«and illiberal system of polidy , 
“as to the laws and regulations 
of trade, by which the na- 
“tional distresses\ have” béen_ 
“ aperavated, of the means of 
Pretieving them withheld’ or. 


, sz 


“intercepted. 

“6. © That, at the edge “of’a 
“Cwar, the professed ‘object’ of 
“ which was to vindiéate tifd 
“restore the’ independerice at 
‘* the European community, 





pot ta that may be made to 
“ that: Constitation, or 


* - 


“* which had heen broug to a 


* 
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“ successful termination chiefly 
‘by the distinguished, valour 
“of our free. British sol- 
“ dicry, they lent themselves 
** to a policy inconsistent with 
“ the best principles of national 
“ liberty, and so conducted 
“themselves towards various 
“ independent States, as not 
“only to, tarnish, the honour of 
“the nation in the eyes of the 
“ world, but to bring such sus- 
“ pigion on. our. good, faith as 
‘must be productive of. great 
“ practical embarrassments_ in. 
‘our, foreign: relations, both 
‘* political and commercial. 

6 “ That they have mani- 
 fested, at all, times, an un- 
‘« constitutional and distempered 
“ aversion to all popular rights 
“ and privileges, and have, on 
“ many occasions, 7mposed un- 
‘“ necessary reatrictions on their 
“ exercise and enjoyment. 

7.‘ That, in order to effect 
' this object, and. to maintain, 
if possible, their own power 
“ and influence in the country, 
‘they, have. ascribed the dis- 
“ contents, which arose chiefly 
“from their own misgovern- 
“ment, to a prevalence of a 
“spirit of disloyalty. and dis- 
“affection which. has had no 
“ natural or extensive existence 
“ among the people, 

8, * That they. have struck 
“an alarming blow at the mo- 


“ invaded the private securit 

* of every class of your Majes- 
“ ty’s subjects, by employing, 
“ encouraging, and protecting 
‘an unprecedented number cf 
'* spies and informers, who are 
pprerre: in many cases, to 
' have been themselves the in- 


‘‘ rals of the people, and a towards individuals .of the 


ia 


“ stigators of those disorders 
“for which others have been 
“exposed to prosecution and 
“ punishment. 

9.“ That, in pursuance. of 
“ the same objects, they have 
“ taken advantage of the peace- 
“ful and loyal dispositions 
“ which prevail generally in 
“this country, to persuade 
“many well-meaning’ persons 
‘of the truth of their calum- 
‘“nious misrepresentations, and 
““ have thus excited among them 
“grievous and groundless 
“alarms, while, at the same 
“time, the severe measures and 
* reproachful language, which 
“were consequently adopted, 
“have occasioned much fear 
“and irritation among those 
“ who were the objects of their 
‘‘enlumnies, and disposed the 
“ less instructed among them 
*‘ to listen readily. to the 
“ geductions of THE FEW 
‘wicked and designing per- 
* gona who were hostile to our 
‘‘ free Constitution, or who 
‘expected to make profit of a 
“season of tumult aud dis- 
© order, 

10. “* That, with a view to 
" deter persons of rank and con- 
“ dition from concurring in the 
“ reasonable complaints of the 
“people, they have advised 
‘the adoption of the most 
“ barsh and insulting measures 


“(highest station, the ..mest 
“ unquestioned loyalty, and the 
‘‘most approved public ser- 
‘* pices, whose presence at, pub- 


ee lic meeting's was at once the. 
surest pledge of the mode- 


“ration of the measures to be 





“ adopted, and the best means 
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‘of repressing any tendency 
‘‘ to excessor intemperance that 


“might otherwise have been}: 


‘* apprehended. 

hi.“ That, by these and 

“other means, they have dif- 

“ fused a apirit of discord 
“ through the body of our po- 
“ pulation, and ullimately pro- 
“duced a most alarming dis- 
“union between those classes 
“of the community, without |, 
‘“whose cordial co-operation) , 
‘“ there can no longer be pence |, 
“ and prosperity for the country. 

12. “‘ That, by the late pro- 
“ceedings against her Majesty 
“the Queen, of which they 
“have been the avowed and 
“ responsible advisers, they 
“have not only manifested 
“such an utter disregard for 
‘“‘the sense and wishes of the 
“nation, the digmty of the 
“ Crown, tie honour and inte- 
‘rests of the House of Bruus- 
‘wick, and the peace and 
‘‘ safety of the country, as to 
“have subjected them to ge- 
“neral contempt and repro- 
‘* bution, but have, at the same 
‘ time, displayed such a signal 
“incapacity and indecision, as 
“must be alone sufficient to 
‘“demonstrate their unfitness 
for administering the affairs 
“of a distressed und divided 

“ people. 

13. “ That they have finally 
“advised the Prorogation of 
“ Parliament: at a period when 
“ the agitated state of the pub- 
‘lic mind, the recent issue of 
“ the extraordinary discussions 
_ “ above alluded to, and the un- 
~“ asuaal pressure of business oc- 





~ 





“ easioned by the long depend- 


“ quired, more than at any other 
“time, the vigtlant and unre- 
mitted attention of the Great 
Council of the Nation. 


- 


14. “* We consider it, there- 
‘ fore, to be a duty irresistibly 
‘imposed upon us, m this con- 
“ juncture of afiairts, most hum- 
* bly, but most earnestly, to en- 
“treat of your Majesty, that 
“ your Majesty may be gra- 

‘ ciously pleased surthwith to 

remove from your Majesty's 
“ Presence and Councils those 
“ individuals by whose sugges- 
‘tions your Majesty, and the 
“* great body of your Majesty's 
‘* subjects, have been involved 
‘in so many calamities.—And 
“ your Petitioners will ever 
‘* pray, &e,” 

Taking these paragraphs in 
the order in which they he be- 
fore us, and beginning with the 
first, 1 am almost tempted to 
say that these Lord Chief Jus- 
tices in the Court of Criticism 
are iol less incapable, as writers, 
than they are feeble, confused, 
and ignorant as politicians. By 
casting your eye over this para- 
graph, you will perceive that 
the words, “ the assvrances,”’ 
taken together with the rest of 
the sentence, amotint to some- 
thing very little short of noi» 
sense; and you will be’ very 
much puzzled, I believe, to 
make out the sense of the 


words, “ alao to express,” 


~ “ ence of these discussions, re- | which you will find: itt the se- 
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cond member of this sentence. 
It may be a very “‘ happy con- 
‘* stitution ;’’ but how do these 
gentlemen make it out, that the 
King’s family was ‘“ placed’’ on 
the Throne by this Constitution ? 
Surely the Constitution had 
some existence before the House 
of Brunswick came to the 
Throne! Or, if it had not, we 
have no Constitution other than 
that which puts down one family 
and rises up another. So much 
for the nonsense and absurdity 
of this first paragraph; and I 
do not very clearly see the fit- 
ness of expressing, upon this 
occasion, so strong a determi- 
nation “to repel and resist’’ 
attempts to invade the Consti- 
tution, or “ to impair, in any de- 
“ gree, the respect due to all 
“and each of its branches.” 
To reszst, is to stand up against 
an attack: to repel, is to drive 
the assailant back. The resist- 
ance comes first, and. is follow- 
ed by the repulsion: therefore, 
these critics should have said to 
resist and repel, and not to repel 
and resist. But, 1am not, as l 
said. before, aware of the pro- 
priety of expressing, upon such 
an occasion, such,a determina- 
tion ; seeing, that the main pur- 
port of the Petition was some- 
thing very much like aa attempt. 


to impair the respect due te the 
King himself; and because no 
persons were pointed out as be- 
ing engaged in making the at- 
tempts which the Petitioners 
express their determination 
most manfully to repel. 

In the second paragraph, we 
find that the Petitioners have 
not only a firm conviction of a 
certain thing, but, also, a firm 
beluef. Writers less privileged 
than Edinburgh Reviewers, 
would have. transposed these 
two substantives; seeing, that 
belief awaits for proof to make 
it amount to conviction; and, 
that, therefore, conviction is, be- 
lief confirmed by proof. How- 
ever, were I to stop to quarrel 
with a want of grammar, or a 
want of logic, 1 should waste a 
great deal more time than I 
have to throw away. Let us 
come, therefore, to the sub- 
stance. The King is told, in 
this second paragraph, that his 
Ministers have entirély lost the 
confidence of the great body of 
the people. How. do these 
Edinburgh Reviewers. know 
this? How have they arrived 
at the conviction or belief of it? 


What reason have. they to sup- 
pose it, even? Whenee have i 
they derived their knowledge, gentt 





through what channel has. it. 
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reached them? Have they seen 
any official- communication to 
this effect? If they have, why 
do they talk of belief and con- 
viction *. Why not refer to the 
document at once? They go 
further than this, however: they 
assert that “ the Ministers have 
“ become objects of general dis- 
‘ trust and aversion,’ and are 
no longer capable of conduct- 
ing the affairs of the country 
with ‘‘ safety, or advantage.” 
‘These two, last are very strange 
words to be put together in this 
way. But where have the gen- 
tlemen, found any thing to jus- 
tify these assertions? Now, 
mark me well, my friends, in 
the 13th paragraph these same 
Petitioners call the Parliament 
“ the Great: Council of the Na- 
““ tion ;”? and: they. find fault of 
it’s being prorogued, because 
it’s, vigilance was so necessary 
under the present circumstances. 
Well! Now then, gentlemen 
Reviewers an. Petitioners, have 
you learnt from this greatCoun- 
cil, of the Nation; have you 
learnt.frem this enlightened and 
vigilant: assembly, that this as- 
sembly has withdrawn it’s con- 
fidence: from the Ministers, and 
that it(beholds them with dis- 
teust find! aversion? No: you 
know well that “ the Great 
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Council of the Nation’ still 
give their confidence to the 
Ministers ; you know well, that, 
in that Great Council, they have 
a decided majority ; and, while 
you assert that the Ministers 
have lost the confidence of the 
great body of the people, you 
see the Ministers supported by 
a great majority of the Parlia- 
ment; and yet you affect to la- 
ment, and you actually com- 
plain, that this very Parliament 
has been prorogued! Sach is 
the inconsistency, and such must 
ever be the inconsistency of sel- 
fishness and insincerity. 

The third paragraph accuses 
the Ministers of profuse expen- 
diture, and of having obsti- 
nately rejected every proposi- 
tion for effective retrenchment 
or economy. These two last 
words have long been placed in 
the slang-dictionary. As used 
by the opposition, they mean 
nothing. But, to come to the 
point, will these gentlemen tell 
me of any proposition for effec- 
teve retrenchment that has ever 
beet made to the Ministers by 
the Whig party? I remember, 
indeed, a motion of Lord Mir- 
Ton for docking Mr. CroAker 
in the amount of 300 pounds a- 
year. I remember a motion for 
getting rid of the salary of the 
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third Secretary of State, whose 
Office and functions ure almost 
as necessary as those of fhe Lord 
Chancellor, or one of the Judges. 
But | remember no motion of 
Lord Milton for putting a stop 
to the payment of 2,500 pounds 
a-year to the Executors of 
BurkE; and I remember that 
the very first Bill (or at least, 
the second) which the Whig 
Ministry passed, was to enable 
Lord Grenville to hold his sine- 
cure of 4,000 pounds a-year as 
Auditor of the Exchequer, and 
to hold the place of first Lord 
of the Treasury, at the same 
time ; those offices being, until 
then, legally incompatible, in 
the same person! But, | remem- 
ber still more {and the pension 
list will tell the story), that the 
Whigs granted several pensions 
to foreigners, and I know that 
these were granted in direct, 
flagrant, daring violation of the 
Jaw ; and of that very law, too, 
which really did place his Ma- 
jesty’s family upon the Throne. 
And yet, oh! shocking inconsis- 
tency, these very persons, who 
complain of the wasteful ex- 
penditure of the present Minis- 
ters, profess to call this violated 
law, that. Constitution, the in- 
vaders of which they express 





their determination to resist and 


repel! However, to pass over 
‘particular instances of wasteful- 
ness, let me again ask these 
gentlemen what’ man anrong’st 
all the high and mighty Whigs 
ever tendered to the Ministers 
& proposition ‘for effectire re- 
trenchment. At no time have 
they proposed to lessen the in- 
terest of that Debt, whieh in- 
terest forms more than tlhiree- 
fifths of the expenditure. At 
no time have they proposed to 
take from all the other branehes 
put together, more than- one 
million of money. I shall sup- 
pose, however, that their loose 
talk, taken for propositions, 
might embrace the sum of five 
millions. Would this afford re- 
lief? Would even this do any 
thing towards relieving the na- 
tion? It is notorious that it 
would not. It is notorious that 
such a reduetion could be at- 
tended with very little benefit, 
while loans are annually con- 
tracted to double the amount. 
it is, therefore, not true: that 
propositions for effective re- 
trenchment have been made to 
the Ministers, and, of course, it 
cannot be true that they have 
resisted such propositions. 
The fourth paragraph is in 
such loose and general terms as 
to elude every thing narrower 
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than mere conjecture. From 
the words which close it, we 
may presume, however, that it 
would, if it had dared, speak of 
the Corn Bill. It was not bold 
enough to do this in plain 
words ; for it is notorious that 
the Corn Rill was a measure of 
the Whigs; that the Ministers 
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soldiery, but by British money ; 
by that system of paper coin ; 
that system of anticipation ; 
that. system of entailment of 
ruin, beggary, and feebleness, 
the effects of which system we 
now. so sorely feel ; and whieh 
system, let it never be forgot- 
ten, was upheld and carried on 





resisted it and repelled it during 
one Session of Parliament; and 
that they were compelled to yield 
to it during the next Session ! 
This fourth paragraph, there- 
fore, is the offspring of a sad want 
of memory, joined to that sickly 
taste, which induces men _ to 
seek, in the number, that which 
they eannot find in the strength 
of their items of accusation. 
The fifth paragraph is wor- 


by ‘‘ that Great Council of the 
“ Nation,’’ to eall for a Reform in 
which, is to merit, from these 
Reviewers, the appellations of 
designing and wickedness. ‘The 
rest of this fifth. paragraph ‘is 
mere loose accusation, conveyed 
in equivocal expressions; and 
jts amount is neither me nor 
less than talking for talk sake. 
Both parties in the Parliament 
approved of the war against 
Napoleon ; both parties exulted 





thy of remark only for the very 
silly phrase of ‘‘ free British sol-' 
diery,” and for the flagrant false- 





in the termination of the war: 
both parties rejoiced at the res- 


hood, that the independence of | toration of the Bourbons; and 
Europe was restored at all ; and | what right have those who ap- 
especially that it was restored! proved of this act of force 
“ chiefly by that soldiery;” against the people of France to 
when it is notorious, as an his- | complain of any act of force to- 


torical fact; and when the dis-| 


wards any other people ! 


mal truth is written in our run In the seth and seventh pa- 
and. starvation, that it was ragruphs, we find a parcel of 


brought about “ chiefly,’’ or, at 
least, that France was subdued 
chiefly ; that the Bourbons, the 


Pope, and the Inquisition were | popular rights and privileges, 
restored, chiefly, not by British | 





words, which amount toa charge 
against the Ministers of having 
a dislike to see the existence of 





and of having imposed unneres~ 
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sary restrictions on their exer- 
cise and enjoyment; we -find, 
also, that the Ministers are here 
accused of having ascribed. to 
disloyalty in the people, discon- 
tents, which arose chiefly from 
their own: mis-government. It 
would lead -us very far, indeed, 
if we were to follow the Whigs 
through all the transactions of 
1817. and 1819. Bat, since the 
Edinburgh Reviewers chuse to 
allude, in their tenth paragraph, 
to Lord FirzwilLLiaM, and since 
Mr. Jererey, in his speech, 
named that nobleman, in parti- 
cular, as a person to be placed 
in contrast with the present Mi- 
nisters, it may not: be amiss to 
observe that Lord FrrzwisLiamM 
was one of the Committee in 
the House of Lords,. who pro- 
posed the Dungeon Bill of 1817, 
who voted :for that Bill, and for 
the Gagging Bill also; that his- 
son; Lord MILTON, was one of 
the Committee, in the House of 
Commons, who proposed both 
Dangeon Bill and Gagging Bill ; 
that this Lord himself voted for 
the Gagging Bill; that certain 
Members of tiie Lower House; 
very intimately connected with 
Lord Fitzwit11amM, not only 
voted for both Bills, but really 
seemed to wish for Bills: still 





more harsh. Since the Edin-' 
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burgh Reviewers will force these 
observations from us, while their 
main object is to get a change 
of the Ministry, it is’ perfectly 


night that they should have the. 


benefit of such observations. 
But, is it not monstrous for the 
Whigs to aecuse the Ministers 
of imposing these restrictions én 
the exercise of popular privileges, 
when it is well known to every 
one that the Whigs, in virulence 
of language towards those who 
were the objects of these restric- 
tions; have far surpassed even 
the most virulent of the Mini- 
sters? Arch imposter, wretched 
seribbler, blasphemous dema- 
gogue, deluded wretches, de- 
signing knaves, inflammatory 
villains, bankrupt in character 
and in fortune: these are 
amongst the phrases that came 
soglibly from the lips ofthe gen- 
tle, the just, the manly, the li- 
berty-loving Whigs. To re- 
proach the Ministers; therefore, 
with the measures here alluded 
to, without, at the sane time, 
reprobating the conduct of the 
Whigs, is an act of the greatest 
injustice. And, base, indeed, as 
well as foolish, is the man that 
would pray to his Majesty to 
make any change which should’ 


do no more than put'one’ set of 


these-men inthe plaées of the’ 
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other. There is a fact connect-| 
ed with this subject, which, 
though I have cursorily noticed 
it before, is deserving of more 
particular attention; namely, 
that Sw James Mackintosh, 
during the debate on the Ba- 
nishment Bill, proposed a clause 
which would have made a ter- 
rible addition to the dangers 
created by that Bill. He pro- 
posed to make it sedition, and 
to bring the offender within the 
scope of the Bill, if such offender 
wrote or published any thing 
“ tending to excite his Majesty’s 
** subjects to do any act, which, 
‘« ifdone, would, by the existing 
‘law, be treason or felony.” 
‘This proposition was rejected, 
not by the Whigs, but by the 
Ministers themselves. Now, if 
this clause had made part of the 
Bill, every proprietor of a news- 
paper would, every day of his 
life, have been rendered liable 
to banishment! There is scarce- 
ly a Morning Chronicle: that is- 
sues, from the press which does 
pot contain something, which 
might.be, so. twisted as to be in- 
terpreters to have this tendency. 
The word tendency is quite suf- 
ficient... When the report of, a 
apeeghvis published, theispeaker 
of which: plainly. compares. the 





Wing to.Nero, is it possible to 
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say, that this has not a tendency 
to make somebody commit trea- 
son? When articles are pub- 
lished reprobating in the se- 
verest terms, the punishment of 
certain felonies, can any one 
deny that this has not a tendency 
to make men commit felony? 
In short, if the Ministers had 
consented to pass the Act in this 
form there must have been an 
end of the press altogether. If 
I say that itis crnel to hang a 
poor starving wretch for steal- 
ing victuals, or for stealing a 
sheep, which I have said. a hun- 
dred times, and according to 
which saying I have always act- 
ed, never having even looked 
after any of the stealers of my 
sheep; if l say this, my words 
have certainly a tendency to 
cause these acts to be deemed 
not.very criminal, and have there- 
fore a tendency to cause felony 
to be committed. Bat am I to 
be banished for ‘this? if I am, 
Sir James Mackintosh ought to 
be banished also, instead of re- 
ceiving the nauseous adulation 
of fools, for what are calied his 
humane endeavours to soften the 
crumnal code. It. isin this 
work of softening that we dis- 
‘eover.the true spirit of the 
Whigs: Sir James Mackintosh 
-was at the head of a committee 
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of the House of Commons, who 
made a report upon this subject; 
and, inits very first sentence, that 
report says, that the: Committee 
have not thought proper to 
meddle with offences like that 
of sedation, or others committed 
against the State. So that all 
the long train of new penalties 
and new punishments, with re- 
gard to the press, enacted with 

in the last thirty years, though 
they must have been seen by 
Sir James Mackintosh, were, 
doubtless, regarded as not being 
at all too severe! This is in the 
true spirit of the Whigs, who 
are always running about to 
ameliorate the condition of 
thieves, pick-pockets, house-' 
breakers, highwaymen, strum- 


ship! In some of their publica- 
tions they have now declared, 
that, of they get into place, they 
will empty the jails of these po- 
litical offenders. Let those that 
choose believe them. I do not. 
Indeed the man is an idiot who 
can believe. them. If I am to 
judge from their past language, 
they would be far more bitter 
towards the friends of Reform 
than the Ministers themselves 
have been. ‘To carry on the 
present s}stem they must make 
use of the present means. The 
thing would be the same in sub- 
stance; only it might be ren- 
dered more odious by the bru- 
tality of it’s manner. Having 
mentioned Str James Mackin- 
tosh by name, I will just add a 


pets, and bawds; «but who | word or two relating to him, in 


never thidk of taking off pu- 
nishment, even to the weight | 
of a feather, against political of- 
fenders. During the last session 
of Parliament, they could see 
the jails full of these; they 
could hear of their manifold suf- 
feriags and the sufferings of 
their wives and children; but 
the only object that could warm 


: ae : 
their humanity into action was 


Sir Manassah Lopez, for whose 
pardon they could sue with ail 
the tenderness of philanthropy 


the way of biography. He was, 
at the beginning of the French 
Revolution, a loud eulogist in 
favour of that change. But, he 
unfortunately became an au- 
thor. He wrote a book, in an- 
ewer to Burke ; but, just after- 
wards, out came another answer 
to Burke, called the Righis of 
Man, which sent Mackintosh’s 
book to ‘the Trunk-maker’s ! 
No feelings are so tender 8s 
those of-a dull author. » Mackin- 





and with all the.arderiof friend- 


tosh: was stung to the soul at 
seeing this infant of his overlaid 
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in this way by Paine, of whom,“ Kdwards as a spy, or for act- 
he became, henceforth, a mortal x 


enemy, and, for Paine’s sake, an’, 


enemy cf Reform: He has, ac- : 
cordingly, merited the friend-. 


46 


ship and confidence of the bo-. 


rough-whigs, and sits in Parlia-| « 





«é 


‘e 


ment in one of the snug seats of “ 


ié 


the Borough of Knaresborough, |. 


This man’s speeches far surpass | ; 


in bitternesa against the Re- 
formers, any thing ever uttered 
by the Ministers, or, even by 


the most virulent of their par-|-‘ 


tizans. 
The eighth paragraph treats 
of epics and wmformers, a sub- 


ject which the Edinburgh Re- 


viewers have, indeed, treated 
with great caution, but which 
they might as well, all circum- 
stances considered, not have 
treated of atall. They seem to 
have been aware that they were 
treading upon tender ground : 
and well they might; for they 
could hardly have forgotten the 


memorable declaration of Mr. 


Brougham; which, that I may! 
escape the charge of. garbling, 


1 will here insert, at full length, 
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as I find it. reported in the Pare | «, 


liamentary Debates; and, my‘ 


friends. i. sequest you to give it)” 


your particular attention. 


ce 


“He by. no ‘means blamed; « 
o faMOverament for employing, « 





“« petrated, 


‘ occupations were odious ; 


fice. 


ing on his information; or for 
withholding him as a witness; 
or for abstaining from pro- 
secuting him. For those four 
things he did not blame them. 
As long as such men as This- 
tlewocd and the others existed, 
‘Government were in his opi- 
nion not only justified tn en- 
ploying persons to watch their 
proceedings, but would 
highly culpable if they ne- 
glected to do so. The ne- 
cessity for the employment of 
spies was lamentable ; but so 
was the employment of the 
executioner of the law. As lone 
as crimes continued to be per- 
so long must they 
continue to be punished. Both - 
but 
in his opinion no man wis 


be 


‘ entitled to blame Government 


for employing the odious in- 


former who was not prepared 


to blame them equally for em- 
ploying the odiows execu- 
tioner. ‘There was, however, 
one limitation te this doctrine. 
He who employed spies took 


‘upon himself a most difficult, 


delicate, and responsible of- 
He was deeply answer- 
able to the country and to the 
administration of justice, if he 
did not take the greatest care 
to select such men as would 
only give information , and not 
instigate to the commission of 
cfime. The errstence of such 
wretches as Thistlewood and 
‘ Ings rendered the employment 


‘ of spies necessary ; but let it 
‘ be at the same time remem- 


bered, that the existence of 
such wretches as Thistlewood 
and Ings rendered the em- 
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“ployment of instigators to 
‘crime equally unneeessary.— 
“ Having explained. himself so 
“far, the House wonld perhaps 
‘permit him to add, that al- 
‘* though he ded not blame Go- 
“‘ vernment either for having 
‘“‘ employed Edwards as a spy— 
“ for having acted on his infor- 
“‘ mation—for having wrth- 
“ drawn him as a witness—or, 
‘for having abstained from 
“ prosecuting him—yet, if it did 
‘‘ appear from the evidence now 
“‘ adduced that that individual 
“went beyond his commission 
“as an informer, that he em- 
ployed himself as an insti- 
‘‘ gator, and that he incited 
‘‘ others 10 the perpetration of 
‘a separate and grave offence, 
“‘ not comprehended in the acts 
‘‘ which had been-the recent 
“ subject of criminal investiga- 
“ tion, justice would not be 
“ satisfied unless he was brought 
“* to trial for such new and seri- 
“ ous. offence, or unless very 
‘““ ample grounds were stated to 
“ the House for waiving such 
“ @ proceeding.’’ 

It is not worth while to be- 
stow much time upon tiis.— 
“ Such men as Thiatlewood and 
Iage’’ must always be presumed 
to be in existence. Noone will 
deny that; and, therefore, ac- 
cording to Mr, Brougnam, who 
is both a Whig andan Edinburgh 
Reviewer, spies and informers 
eught: always to be employed: 
The. attempt to. confound the 


law, and even, by imptieation, 
with the judge, is so offensive 
to common sense as to be un- 
worthy of serious exposure. 
However, to do justice to the 
petitioners, I ought to observe, 
that they do not, by any means, 
pronounce an unqualified con- 
demnation of a spy system— 
They complain merely of the 
employment of ‘“ an unprece- 
dented number of spies and in- 
formers |’? Thus, you see, it is 
not of the establishment itself 
that they complain: they only 
complain that the establishment 
is too high! Hence we are to 
conclude, of course, that they 
would keep up the establish- 
ment by all means, only upon 
a reduced seale! A reduction 
of the standing army of spies 
and informers: . and really | 
should not be at all astonished 
to meet with this item in their 
next string of propositions . for 
“ economical reform |’ Doubt- 
less a reduction to any amount, 
of this establishment, would be 
a benefit ; bat, I take it, that 
such: benefit is not safficient te 
make us join ina. clamourots 
demand: to the King to ‘turn out 








Spy with the executioner of the | 00 
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“triumphant Whigram,” which 
was said to prevailat Edinburch 
upon this occasion. There is a 
little of incomprehensibility, 


is allthe old sum of accusation 
against the ‘Reformers. Here it 
is without the deduction of a 
single fraction; without the 


} — , 
(not to accuse such grave gen-; omission of one jot of the false- 


tlemen of shocking nonsense) 
in this paragraph; it being, in 
my mind, very difficult to see 


hood or the malevolence. Here 
we are again asserted to be a 
few ; and again as seeking for 


low a “peaceful and’ loyal | profit from tumult and disorder. 


‘disposition’ should tend to 
make people readily listen to 
“« calumnivus representations.” 
- This appears to be a new dis- 
- covery in morals. Ifthe Edin- 
‘ burgh Reviewers had said that 
folly, that temidity, that self- 
tzshness had rendered - people 
ready to listen to such —mis- 


representations, there would 


- have been sense in the assertion; 
but) as the thing now stands, it 
well merits the contempt of his 

- Majesty; because it is a down- 
right insult offered to his under- 
standing. However, in the tail 
of this paragraph we have 

‘Whigism in its fullswing. Here 

“is the old charge, so often: pre- 

‘ferred by'the Ministers ; namely, 

«that the lese instrucied of the 

people have listened to the 

' geductions of the few ticked 

« and designing persons} who 

"€s-were hostile to our free con- 

\ © stitution, or who expected to 


“i make profit of a ‘season of 


\ twinuland ‘disorder.’ Were 


This, however, is no more, or 
rather it is less than we havo 
been acouséd of by Lord John 
Russell, and that; too, under his 
own hand, and with his own 
name signed to the accusation. 
He accuses us of a design to put 
those at the top who are nowvat 
the bottom ; and of putting those 
at the bottom that are now ‘at 
pthe top; a design which I be- 
ilieve has hid an existence in 
none of our minds; and which 
is a phantom conjured up, pro- 
bably by Lord John’s couscious- 
ness, that he’ himself would be 
likely to derive little advantage 
from being placed fairly onthe 
jrace coursé. of talent. But, my 
friends, not to waste words upon 
petuleace and impertinence like 
this, does not’ this part of the 
petition give fall sanction to the 
measures of the Ministers against 
the Reformers? And does it not 
tend to shew his Majesty that 
ithe petitioners bave in view 


nothing but ‘the: possession of 
48 
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“power and emolunment? And, 


1: what are we to get; what is the 


: great mass of the’ people to get 


~ by the introduction into office of 


aset of men, who, even before 
© they enter office, hold the very 
:. language of those who would be- 
ceome their predecessors? They 
. have the audacity here to accuse 
sous of seeking plunder in a sea- 
~ gon of tumult and disorder. Is 
, this false or is. it true? If false 
-how can we sufficiently ex- 
press our contempt: of these 
.-place-hunters?. If true; what 
j ground have they to find fault 
_.with the measures of the Mini- 
«gters? For, can any measures be 
:too severe towards us, if we be 
- actually seeking to plunge the 
» Nation into tumultiand disorder, 


— 


with a view of making profit of 


-such a state of «things? This 
- petition, therefore, which affects 
. to find. fault with the measures 


« of the - Ministers, contains, if, 


- those petitioners be -not the 
~ fowlest of calumniators, the best 
; of enlogiums ,on those very 
o Measures. 

©) Bhe.tenth paragraph allides 
. ko-the dismission of Lord Fitz- 
sobieutenant. . Mr. Jeffrey did, 
-9a3 .L.observed before, mention 
vy this particularly in his speech. 


ae 


1 


j 


| 





to Andyunow det us see whit. the! Lord Fitmoilliam, of hesany 
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charge amounts to, and upon 
what it is grounded. | It is:said 
that this dismission took place, 
on the part of the Ministers, in 
order to deter persons of rank 
and condition from “ concurring 
“in the reasonable complaints 
“ of the people.’’. . Now, then, 
what are the complaints ef the 
people? They have all been 
summed up in this one phrase ; 
the want of a Reform in the 
Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment. Here are all the com- 
plaints. If{,the Ministers were 
to bring in a Bill to give this 
Reform, would there then be 
any complaint at all? Is it not 
reasonable, that those millions 
of men, arrived at full'age, pay- 
ing their full share of the: taxes, 
aid ecalled-upon to come forth 
in-arms and -fight for the de- 


‘fence of the country: is/it not 


reasonable that these men should 
have a; voice in the choosing of 
those who are to form one of 
the three branches, who make 
the laws, imposing taxes upon 
them, and calling them forth in 
arms to render services and risk 
life? Is this not reasonable ! 
If. this be denied them, is not 
that denial. matter of reasonable 


complaint ; and if it be matter 


of reasonable complaint, hes 
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Whig Lord, or any Whig of any 
size,“ concurred” in that com- 
plaint? My friends, you know 
well that the contrary is the 
case, and you must perceive 
clearly enough, that, in the cis- 
mission of Lord Fitzierlliam, 
there was nothing for the peo- 
‘ple to complain of, any more 
‘than there was in the dismission 
of the Duke of Norfolk from this 
-wery office, only because that 
‘Noble Duke gave, as a toast at 
a dinner, “the sovereignty of 
-** the people!’ Let the Whigs 
chew this. Let them furbish up 
their memories ; and when the 
-keen-set Mr. Jeffrey is going a 
Borough-hunting again, lethim, 
- before he bursts into full cry onthe 
“ approved public services’’ of 
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produced disunton. It is very 
certain that discord prevails ; 
that there is disunion between 
the privileged classes aud the 
non-privileged. It is also very 
true that concord and co-ope- 
ration between these classes, 
are necessary to the peace and 
prosperity of the country ; that 
these things are so, nobody can 
deny ; but I deny most positive- 
ly that the discord and disunion 
have arisen from any causes not 
created by the Whigs as much 
as by the Ministry. The cause 
ofthe discord is, that the people 
have not what they deem their 
share in the choosing of Mete- 
bersof Parliament. And again 
Lask, are the Whigs ready to 
give. them that share? No: 


Lord: Fitzwilliam, reflect that/and Mr.Canning very truly said 


Lord Fitzwilliam was one of the 
-Minisiry who thus dismissed 
the Duke of Norfolk! Inshort, 
there was nothing in this dis- 
mission of Lord Fitzwilliam 


at Liverpool, that the Whigs 
would be the last to consent to 
the giving of'such share. The 
Ministers merely carry on the 
system. It is a system which 


‘which was unjust or improper, | has two great branches, funding 
‘according to Lord Fitzwilliam’s|and boroug/e; and have the 


- own principles and practice. It 
-wwas merely a matter of party 
policy and power. It was le- 

gal; andit was in no wise in- 
teresting to the people. 

The eleventh paragraph ac-' 

_cuses’ the Ministers of having: 
diffused a spirit of drecord, and: 





Whigs ever proposed:to.change 
this system? By no means; 
and they do not propose it now. 
They like thesystem ; and mere - 
ly want to take the manage- 
ment .of it out of the -hands of 
others; and, while this isthe 





case, is it.not impudence wnpsr- 
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. Ministers of diffusing discord and 


tothe prosecution of her Ma- 
gesty the Queen. The proceed- 
‘ings that have been carried on 
-accurately charaeteriséed ; ‘but 


‘oust the Ministers: is: the thing 


seused-of* incapacity” and “ in- 


-Mery strange, indeed. Not a! 


) the® Queeii,):and> not) a’ word, 
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wolteled ‘for them .to acense the 


of pteventing the restoration of 
peace and prosperity. 

Incthe twelfth paragraph 
comes the charge with respect 


agaihst her Majesty are pretty 
we perceive that, even here, to 
chiefly at heart.‘ They are ac- 


decision,’ as discovered in this 
affair.: This is’ just:the tone of 
the ‘Whigs (with the exception 
of .Lord’ Grey and one or two 
others) in Parliament... Accord- 
ing to\ these gentlemen, it was 
not the'theng ciself that Was. so 
vety bad as the manner of do- 
ing tt. Mr. Jeffrey, in his 
speech, ‘said, “ that he would 
**inot enter upon’the question of 
“guilt or innocence of the 
“* Queen.’ He had not had lei-| 
sure, he said, to wade through 
“the mass of pollution and ob- 
scenity which had occupied the 
attention of the House of Lords! 


word does he say in defence of 


‘@oet the petition sey in her de- 


considered as a matter of mere 
policy; and the petitioners 
complaiu, that the policy of the 
Ministers in this case was bad ; 
that they discovered great in- 
capacity and indecision; and 
that, therefore; they are unfit 
‘* to administer the affairs of a 
distressed and divided people.’’ 
Now, surely, this last assertion 
must be a great mistake; for, 
if what the petitioners have ‘be- 
fore said of the Ministers be 
true, these latter are the fittest 
in the world to manage the af- 
fairs'of a distressed and divided 
people. To retrieve such a 
people’s. affairs, the Ministers 
may be unfit: to change dis- 
tress and disunion into prospe- 
rity and concord, they may be 
unfit; but: surely they must. be 
the fittest men in the world for 
carrying on affairs in such a 
state... But how is it we here 
find adivided people, ‘when the 
petitioners had before: told us 
that the Ministers had lost the 
confidence of the great body of 
the people ; that they had be- 
come’ objects of general dits- 
trust’ and aversion, and also 
objects of general contempt and 
reprobation? This is very much 
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te catechise me for what he 
called inconsistency, may, | 
think, bring his brother review- 
ers into his ‘‘ Dame Schools,’’ 
and give them a short lecture 
upon the same subject. Hew- 
ever, this is only another in- 
stance of the great difficulty of 
being consistent in words and 
insineere in professions. If the 
thoughts be sincere and true, 
the words will flow along with 
consistency ; but when men in- 
vent as they go, it is something 
next to miraculous if you find 
agreement between the begin- 
ning and the end of their state- 
ments and representations. 

The thirteenth paragraph 
complains of the prorogation of 
the parliament, which these 
petitioners call the great coun- 
cil of the nation. The word 
« dependence” is used here 
instead of the word duration, 
and critics by trade might 
have known a great deal better 
than to do ths, which savours 
too much of affectation to be re- 
lished by men of plain and 
sound understandings. But, to 
the substance. This paragraph 
merely repeats the complaint 
contained in the late public let- 
ter of Lord Folkestone. The un- 
reasonableness of which com- 
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pose. However, as this repe- 
tition of the complaint again 
calls our attention to the great 
subject, it shall haye he- 
stowed upon it a few additional 
remarks. By their calling the 
parliament the great council of 
the nation, we are to conclude, 
of course, that, in complaining 
of its prorogation they would 
have us to understand that it 
might have done some good if it 
had remained assembled. Doubt- 
less,a body to attempt to bring 
which into contempt may sab- 
ject the offender to banishment 
for life; doubtless, such a body 
can hardly sit for a single hour 
without doing good of some 
kind or another. But, it is not 
to be seditious, I presume, to 
give it as one’s opinion, that it 
would be difficult to discover the 
precise good which this body 
could have effected if it had re- 
mained assembled ; ahd, it would 
require faith more than sufficient 
to remove mountains to believe 
that it would have effected any 
thing in opposition to the Minie- 
ters! For what purpose, then, 
would the Edinburgh Reviewers 
have had the parliament remain 
assembled? But, what a mon- 
strous absurdity is this upon the 
very face of it! Is it.not noto- 





plaint I did, 1 think, clearly ex- 


rious that the great council of 
4c 
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“@he'nation was ‘prordrued be- 


céause ‘it wished ‘to “be pro-| 


tsogued? Is it not notorious that 
“it! would not: have been pro- 
lpogtied, ifthere “had not been a 
odécided «majority for the proro- 
\gation? No more is necessary 
.t0'beosaid ‘upon this puling pa-| 
wagrtaph ; but | cannot help no- 
ifieing the mention of * pressure 
1 of public business.” This is 
ithe'miserable cant of hunters af- 
-ter dffice; of ‘would-be states- 
‘men and financiers. “ Public 
‘* business’? Indeed ! What his 
‘aParliament to do with public 
ybusiness?. The public busisiess 
sought to -be carried; on in the 
«public offices and ‘by the public 
lofficers, to be .sure, and not by 
dlegislatures. | It is'one of the 
igtedt evils of thescountry, that 
athe:House of Commons meddle 
with things which they ought ne- 
-ver'to meddle with; and muakea 
isession six montlis long, when 
six Weeks ought amply to sufiice. 
‘The sessions have grown longer 


and longer ; the mass of speeches | 


has @0ne on augmenting; trifles 
now oceupy'so much of the time, 
that really if there Were a good 
Ministry, they mustiresign their 
places; ‘for they riever could 
stibmitito the toil whieh the pre- 
sent: men! uadergo > ‘but, the 
hwrst efit ssythat this everlust- 


; 
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ing ‘mterference of the parlin- 
ment ‘its carrying on what the 
Reviewers ‘call: public ‘business, 
really takes from the Ministers 
al responsibelity. This is the 
worst part of the “ public busi- 
‘* ness,”? and, at‘last, it is a mass 
of ‘measures proceeding from 
‘Committees of the parliament 
rathér than from the Ministers 
themselves. I endeavoured, dur- 
ing’ one session, to keép some- 
thing like an aecounit of the dis- 
‘tribution of ‘the time of the 
‘House of Commons; ‘and, ‘with 
all due respect be it spoken, | 
think that more than two thirds 
of it wasispent in questions and 
cavillmgs and \cdrpitigs about 


| Exchequer Bills and Bank Ac- 


‘counts: andyother matters, the 
very mention Jof which ought 
mever to have'taken plaice. The 
‘consequence of alithis is, that a 
.Ministe?’s attention’ niust be oc- 
‘eupied by ‘rifles; heomust bea 
‘slavish clerk instead of a states- 
“man; ‘be must consider what 
figure a measuré will cut m & 
debate rdtherthan whether it be 
wistier unsvisée in! itself, Of all 
governments in this world, a 
govermment ddaiinigtered by @ 
numerous assembly is the worst; 
andthe next ‘worst fis;a govera- 
merit, whose public: business is 
carried on by Cork mitteds: This 
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phrase, “ public business’ which 
every young lord lisps the mo- 
ment le enters the House of 
Commons, has long been dis- 
gusting to me; and therefore | 
am not at all surprised to meet 
with it in a petition from the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. It came 
from Change-Alley, and it will 
take it’s departure with the full 
and entire ‘execution of Mr. 
Peel’s Bill. | 
‘We now, thank God! come 
to the last paragraph. This 
paragraph contains the prayer 
of the petition. Which prayer 
is, that his Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to dismiss 
his Ministers. Now, generally 
speaking, this is a subject with 
regard to which the people 
ought not to petition. It is 
for the King to choose his own 
MiniSters ; and it is for the peo- 
ple to clioose men to represent 
them in the parliament. If the 
Ministers do wrong, it is for 
the parliament to proceed 
against them. Not by hang- 
ing ; or, at least, not in the 
way of “ England’s Glory.” 
Hanging them when it is 
neither proper nor necessary to 
impeach ‘them. It is for the 
patliiment to proceed against 
them by impeachment; or, by 
Way Of ‘Addrese to the King 
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ite remove them. 
liament will do neither of these, 
ohe of two things must be; 
namely, the Ministers 
done nothing for which they 
ought to be removed; or, the 
parliametit must be a bad par- 
liament. The Edinburgh Re- 
viewers may choose between 
these. They are not for Re- 
forming the Parliament, how- 
ever, and they lament that it 
was not kept assembled. They 
think it, therefore, good, and 
look upon it as the representa- 
tive of the people. This being 
the case, how impertinent and 
how impfident is it for these 
Reviewers to come forwatd and 
ask of the King the dismission 
of his Ministers? They say 
the parliament is good; they 
call it the Great Council of the 
nation; they do not wish to 
see it reformed; and yet they~ 
step forward to do that, which, 
if it were proper to be done at 
all, such an excellent body of 
men; such faithful representa- 
tives of the people, would cer- 
Let these second- 


If the par- 


have 


tainly do! 
sighted chew the 
cud over this a little. Let them 


luy aside, for a moment, their 
deep and dark philosophy. Let 
them, if they’can, get clear of 
the lime -twigs. which I have 
here hung about their wings 
4cz2z 


gentiemen 
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Leaving them to extricate | stances may render it a duty to- 
themselves as wellas they can, | wards himself as well as to- 
let us see how the matter| wards us, to make to him such 
stands with regard to our-|request. But then, the grounds 
selves. We, whom these greedy of the request ought to be so 
place-hunters designate as ‘clear and so strong; the justice 
“ wicked and desiguing per- and necessity of it so manifest, 
‘“ gous, intent on making profit that it shall be impossible for 
‘of tumult and disorder ;’’ | him to trace the request to any 
we, who are thus calumniated thing short of a sense of impe- 
by these Whigs, know how to/1ious duty on our part. It be- 
distinguish between petitioning ing proper, with all these cir- 
and iosulting our Sovereign. | cumstances and precautions, to 
We recognize, in his rights,, make the request; care \ ing 
that of freely choosing his own taken to avoid even the possibi- 
Ministers, aud of retuining: | lity of his ascribing the request 


them in his service, as long as to an indulgence of factiousness 


he pleases, uuless in cases of ajor insolence, the next question 


very peculiar nature. We ca jis, through what channel are 
perceive, that his authority; we to make it! Why, certainly, 
would be a mere shadow, and {through our faithful represen- 
his life the life of 4 slave if he | taltves ; through the men that 
were to have Ministers forcedup- | we have chosen to represent us. 
on him, or forced from him. We | Now, have we such men at pre- 
can perceive that, of ali possible | sent? the Edinburgh Reviewers 
requesis, On our part, the most) say that we have; and the Par- 
unpleasant to him must be that! liament have passed a law to 
of requesting him to dismiss | banish us if we deny the fact! 
servauts of his own choice, per- | Well, then, what are we to do? 
sons so closely connected 1n all Not petition at all upon this 
important transactions with him- | subject ; not make the request 
self. We can perceive that this ‘at all; not pray his Majesty to 
is astep that we ought not to | make any change of his ser- 
take without due consideration, | vants; but, if we find the Par- 
without long forbearance ; and, |liament so constituted as not to 
after all, never without reluc-|become our organ in this re- 


tance and pain. Yet, circum- spect with his Majesty, to prey 
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his Majesty ta be graciously !case, without doubt! You re 
pleased to order his servants to meniber the story of the tiger, 
bring forward a proposition for wio went a bunting with (he 
altering the mode of constitu(- wolf, the fox, and thedos ‘Lhe 
ing that Parliament; or, in tiger was the sole judge; and 
other words, to propose a le- YOU reme mber how rast tia 
form wn the Commons Hlouse. distribiited the lruits al tle 


Thus, reason as long as we will, chase! ‘They divided the an 


to this point we always come. ial in the first place ito four 
The Whigs may carpe and cavil qtiarters. “ ‘ihis,’ save he, la 


as long as they please. They ing tis paw upon one quart 
may blind-fold us, aud twirl us “ I take as my share as a. 
about: but never will they |“ partner, the second I take in 
make us bude beyond the ‘my quality of King of t! 
boundaries of this circle. ‘ Forest, the third | take because 


Thus have [, with patience, Y my name is tiger, andif anys 


little less than that of Job, gone |“ one of you dare to touch the 
through this long-winded and |“ fourth, | will that mytant tear 
ill-written petition, the authors |“ him to pieces!’ Thus it was 
of which have no other object; that the tiger preferred his fan 
in view than that of getling jand just clatm ; and [s! 

into place, ard securing for ‘a shocking hvpocrite if I affect 


themselves and their families ed to expect greater moderation 
honours and emoluments. Mr. | from an Edinburg! Reviewer 

Jerrrey, in his speech, seemed} “My good friends, Reformers, 
to anticipate this charge, and,|in every part of the kingdom 
therefore, observed, that “ for/listen not to these greedy 
“ his own part, he solemnly de-|jhunters after place. ‘This in 


‘ 


“ clared, that he would not ac- | their game ; the scent is at pre 





“cept place or emolument, to |sent strong; they take it breast 
‘ which he had not a fatr and|high, and are making a fine 
“« just claim.’’ Ah! sayestthou|burst. Follow them nota step 

so! Indecd! But, then, you are + ye them not, assist them with 


neither view nor track: thes 


a 


lp  & > 


to be the sole judge, of course, ' 

of the fairness and justice of will soon be at fault, and staring 
your claim! You would be ajabout them, the coutempt of all 
very upright judge in such a/ beholders. 
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Be assured that they care no- 
thing about the Queen! If they 
could sell her, indeed, they 
might and they would; but 
when once their hope of place 
is blasted, they will soon shew 
us, as they showed us upon her 
arrival, that they care no more 
for her than they care for a 
stump or a stone. Recollect 


how still they were for six long 
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and Solicitor-General are Whigs. 
Remember the conduct of Mr. 
Brougham; rememLer the pro- 
tocols ; remember the miserable 
defence which, they, made for 
her Majesty; remember how 
pitiful, how. childish, their con- 
duct, compared with the steady, 


strenuous, and most able exer- 


tions of the King’s Attorney and 
Solicitor-General. . My real, opi-, 


months ; how they shunned her | nion is, that, if these two latter 


as if pestilence and famine were 
her attendants. 
- jt, was not till the people, at the 
head of whom were those very 
persons, whom these insolent 
Reviewers stigmatise as wicked 
and designing men seeking to 
make profit of tumult and dis- 
order ; recollect, that, it was 
not till the people with these 
very men at their head had 
rescued her Majesty from her 
enemies, that the Whigs ven- 
tured. even to call at her mi- 
serable dwelling to ask whether 
she were dead.or alive. ‘The 
triumph of her Majesty, there- 
fore, is indebted to the Whigs 
fer nothing, save and except 
the speech of Lord Grey, who, 
you will observe, is, neither 
a borough-holder nor an up- 
holder of the’tremendous system 


had bad the management of the 


Recollect, that | Queen’s cause, the Bill. never 


would have gone. to a second 
reading ; and this you will ob- 
serve was a great point, the 
want of securing which will still 
be the cause of great annoyance 
to her Majesty. | ' 
What Limagine as likely to 
take place is this, that the 
Whigs will endeavour to make 
an instrument of the Queen, to 
effect their own. selfish pur- 
poses; that they. will fail in 
their projects owing to the want. 
of support on the part of, the 
people ; that her: Majesty will 
discover that there.is no reliance 
to be placed upon them; and 
that, after a great deal of wea- 
riness and disgust, :she will be 
disposed to seek, tranquillity in 
some. foreign land. . There are, 
to. be: sure, numerous. circum 








of funding ; the Queen’s law-, 


_ -yers, or, at least, her Attonney ‘stances which. may arise, and 
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to acknowledge that we want 
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against which the keenest, spe- | 


culation cannot provide, . But 
this is what.i contemplate as pro- 
bable, and this, in justice to her 


Majesty,,,as,.well as ww. the| 
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mahi steady to our principles. 





people, will,.in all Lkelihood, be 
once more. defeated, by the sel-| 
fishness, of this faction, . and} 
especially by the determjnation 
of,its leaders, to. see every thing | 
destroyed rather than give up| 
their boroughs, 

In conclusion, let me express 
a hope,. that. it, is unnecessary 
to caution you against giving 
the smallest countenance to Per 
titions for the, mere dismission 
of the Ministers; which, as] 
have shewn, is at once, foolish 
and mischievous. I think that, 
on the contrary, such petitions 
ought.to be opposed by.us with 
all our might; for, and 1 beg 
you to mark this well, not to 
oppose such petitions, is tacitly 


merely a change of men, merely, 
a change of the King’s servants, 
and no change at all of the sys- 
tem ; and while such acknow- 
ledgment would be a complete 
abandonment of our cause, it 
would render ourselyes con- 
temptible, and our sufferings 
unworthy of commiseration. ‘To 
secure our final triamph, we 


but,..if we;suffer them, io be ge 
shaken for the: sake of a mowen- te 
' I ae 
tary triumph, over the, present et 
seryanis of the. King, we shall 
secure io,ounselves degradation ie 
My 
that. will probably descend to fs 
* : ry.” > 
our children, me 


lam, Be 
Your faithful friend, 2 
Wm. COBBETPT. 


'P.S.---l read, in, public prints, 
which appear to have the inter- 
est.of the. Queen,and the, coun-, 
try very much at heart, strong 
recommendations to the. people 
to pefition the Louse, of) Com- 
mons against further proceedings 
in the case of her Majesty, pray- 
ing that. House. to , canse. her 
rights to be restored,to ber; and). 
especially praying that, het. 
name may be placed in the tir 
lurgy. | 
Nobody, can more sincerely 
wish to see these things. accom- 
plished than. I-do ; but I am. for, 
no petition to the House., of 
Commons, to the Lords, or to 
the King, even upon this subject, 
unless the petition include a 
prayer for a Reform of the Par- 
Jiament, Nay, 1, will, frankly / 
declare that, unless, accompanied 
witha Reform ofthe Parliament, 





have nothing to do but to re- 





[do not wish to see accomplish- 
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ed any of the proposed objects 
of such’ petitions. 1 know too 
well what the Whigs have in, 
view. They wish to play off 
the Queen against the Minis- 
ters; but not to make the Queen’s 
catise conducive to the restora- 
tion of the rights of the people. 
I told them from the beginning 
that they would not succeed in 
this.. They would .have done 
well to listen to my advice ; but, 
at any rate, let the Reformers 
take care, not only not to join in 
any petition, but to oppose every 
petition which shall not in- 
clude a prayer for Reform. Let 
them take care of this, and «all 


and people will both triumph. 
The Whigs, not -daring to 
speak out upon the subject, 
amuse themselves with indirect 
appeals to the Reformers. They 
call upon them for union ; for a 
combination of their moral pow- 
ers against the Ministers. But, 
for what? For what, | want to 
know! The whole thing would 
be settled in an instant, if only 
one single Whig Lord, with half 
a dozen Boroughs would step 
forward and call for petitions 
for Reform! This is the way to 
put out the Ministers. This is 
the way to unite the people. 


moral force. Let such a Lord 
only give notice, that he will 
bring in a Bill for a Reform of 
the Commons House, and he 
may send, if he will,to the House 
of Commons the petitions of the 
whole body of the people in fa- 
vour of her Majesty’s rights, to- 
gether with the rights of the 
people. But while no one will 
take a step fo very easy to be 
taken, the Reformers (who are 
sufficiently united already) will 
remain glum and sulky and will 
wait for events. 

It is possible (and I have more 
than once hinted at the thing) 
that the Queen may become dis- 
gusted at perceiving that the 
Whigs have got about her 
merely for the purpose of mak- 
ing her the instrument of their 
ambition. A man of greedy and 
unsparing ambition, having been 
foiled in his projects of satiating 
that ambition by keeping her or 
getting her out of the country; 
having next endeavoured to ac- 


complish the same selfish object — 
by making use ofber popularity as 


an instrument in the hands of his ° 
party; and having now found him-- 


self foiled here also, and having: 


arrivedatthe conviction thateven | 


the Queen’s popularity will give 


@ passport to no one who is not 
an advocate for Reform: such. 





This is.the way to combine their 


man of greedy and unsparing 
ambition may now, again, per 
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haps, haye returned tohis primi-| first, the advertisement for a 
tive means, and may once more subscription to carry on these 
be hard at work to effect wiiat prosecutions: second, Mr. 0’ 
the interview at St. Omer’s and! Bryen’s advertisement, _giv- 
the London Protocols failed to ing an account of the na- 
bring about: but let him work ture of the prosecution against 
away; I know enough to con- him, and requesting informa- 
vince me that the wisdom of her| tion respecting the witnesses 
Majesty will make her deafto, whose names are indorsed on 
all councils tending to her dis- the bill of indictment; the 
honour as well as to her ruin in! third is a letter of Mr. Chartes 
all other respects. Such in-| Pearson; and the fourth is a 
triguer will, at last, find himself] communication from Mr. O'Bry- 
foiled and defeated; and the | en. All these are taken from 
people of England, if they stea-| the Morning Chronicle. 
dily resist every thing tending; It is not for me to ener into 
to inveigle them into the/|the little squabbling contained 
schemes of the Whigs, will see | in these communications; but 
accomplished that Reform, for, 1 again call the attention of the 
which they have been so long) public, and particularly that of 
contending. All that they have|every one connected with the 
to do is, to give countenance to| press, to the danger of the 
nothing, whether address, peti-; precedents, which must be 
tion, or remonstrance, which| established if this prosecution 
does not include a prayer for;should unfortunately succeed. 
Reform, | The prosecution for High Trea- 
| ‘son is monstrous: but, as the 
“ PLACARD CONSPIRACY.” | #leged. Traitor has absconded, 
we are likely to have the be- 
This subject was mentioned |netit ef the precedent (if we 
in the last Register; and, per-| have it at all) without the cut- 
haps, enough was said there to} ting off of heads, or the quar- 
induce the reader to believe,/tering of bodies. High ‘Trea- 
that the prosecutions which had|son, in the publishing of a 
been commenced for Treason| placard, is, at any rate, a no- 
and Conspiracy, cannot, if they|velty: and, I dare say, that, 
be persevered in, be nuattend-| having been discovered by 
ed with great danger to every | Keformers, it will be hailed as 
man who meddies with the|something extremely valuable 
press. The matter is, how-) by Borough-mongers and their 
ever, .so deeply interesting,|satelites. Printer, compositors, 
that it seems necessary to di-| pressmen, bill-stickers : all these 
rect the reader's attention to/| are traitors, too: and, if they 
some of the publications which|be spared, it must be by the 
have taken place relating to it,|recommendation of the Minis- 
Therefore, hereunto are sub-|try; that very Ministry, to dis- 
joined four docaments, which | grace whom, has necessarily 
pear in the public papers:!been the main object of these 
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proceedings. However, | look | 


upon the Treason, part.of the 


project, to be, too wild and) 


monstrous, to, be suffered to 


make its appearance before a | 
| 


Judge and.a Jury. Indeed, the 


advertisement fora pbaay Pop 
mspiracy ;,to the Government; or rather, 


speaks, only of a 


Ministers of, setting at defiance 
every principle of law and of 
Justice ; may~ not. this. be inter- 
preted. as exciting unlawful op- 
position to the Government? 
And yet, such is the language 
of every paper that is opposed 


and, now, let.us take a look at) to, the Ministry. So that, if a 


the nature and probable con- 
sequences. of such,, a prose- 
cution. : 

Until l.saw,. in the Chronicle 
of. the, 9th: instaut, , the, adver- 
tisement of: Mr, O’Bryen, | was. 
at a loss to imagine upon what 
grounds. such a charge could 
rest: In that advertisement is 
contained, a statement of the 
substance, of the charge, taken, 
as appears, from the words of 
the Bill of Indictment. The 
charge consists of two parts, 
fixat, “ conspiring, to bring the 
“measures of his Majesty’s 
‘“ Government into hatred and 
“ contempt, and to excite un- 
lawful opposition to rt.”” Now, 
let. any one look at this charge, 
and he will at once see that 
every opposition newspaper is 
gnilty, of;it every day that it 
comes from the press. Does 
the Times, does the Morning 
Chronicle, ever miss a single 
day to describe the measures 
of the Government. as being 
“hateful .and contemptible” ! 
Are there amy terms of hatred 
and contempt which they do 
not bestow upon those mea- 
sures? With regard to ex- 
citing unlawful opposition, the 

se is not so very equivocal ; 
but, still, to reprobate the acts 
of the government; to call 








thése acts atrocions,, detestable, 
tyrannical; and to accuse the | 


conviction take place upon this 
charge, the jailors all over the 
kingdom, should have timely 
notice to clean out,the dun- 
geons, and get them well 
aired for the reception of te- 
nants ! | 

“The second part of the charge 
is of a.still more dangerous ten- 
dency. It leaves us not asingle 
loop-hole to creep out at, Itis 
this: ‘‘ entending to cause it. to 
“be believed, that the reeciv- 
“ers of the Queen’s plate sub- 
“scription are hostile to his 
“ Majesty's person and govern- 
‘““ment.”” Did ever mortal man 
hear of a charge like this be- 
fore? What! am I to be in- 
dicted ; am F406 be laid by the 
heels; am I to be put into a 
dungeon ; because I’ may have 
intended to causé it to be be- 
lieved that a certain man is hos- 
tile to his Majesty’s person and 
government? Why, is there a 
day passes over our heads ;. do 
we ever look into a néwspaper 
without seeing the Ministers 
themselves accused of being 
enemies to their master and to 
his kingly government? Have 


not! said that they were this sort 


of enemies; have not I said 
this, at least, once a-week for 
seventeen years. Does not the 
Morni hronicle, say it five 
hundred and thirteen ‘times, at 
least, every year. I'll make 
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any bet that the Times news- 
paper has said it above five thou- 
sand times since her Majesty ar- 
rived in England. It is said in 
almost every address presented 
to the Queen ; and if the charge 
before us be a charge which 
ought to be prosecuted, the 
writers of those addresses, the 
movers of them, the seconders, 
the signers, the bearers, the 
presenters, the printers aid 
publishers, may, every mother’s 
son of them, be prosecuted as 
conspirators! Here is a goodly 
company of culprits! Nay, -all 
those that have marched up 
with the addresses are conspi- 
rators also ; and thus, at last, 
we get into downright’ farce. 
But, though it may be a farce 
with the drawers of such a bill 
of indictment, a verdict upon 
such a bill would be no farce to 
us who hold a pen in our 
hands. 

Suppose me to put a manu- 
script into the hands of a prin- 
ter, after reading it in, his pre- 
senée to three or four. friends. 
Suppose another friend to talk 
to the printer about it in terms 
of approbation, and to urge him 
to make dispatch in getting it 
out. Suppose. a prosecution for 
conspiracy to take place upon 
the subject of this manuscript 
when ‘it becomes print.; and 
suppose the printer (than which 
nothing is more likely) to.turn 
evidente against his employer ; 
Iam soused into jail, with all 
my friends along with me! 
Therefore, this is as pretty a 
irgé as ever a-set of friends 
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single inch. If a conviction 
take place upon these charges, 
who will dare set his foot in a 


| printing-office; who will dare 


to correct a proof-sheet for a 
friend; who will dare to look 
even at the manuscript of a 
friend ; nay, who will dare to 
speak in approbation of it ? 

We have long been talking 
about a censorship. Let this 
prosecution succeed, and there 
will be no need of censorships ; 
for no man will dare to write 
and publish any thing in disap- 
probation of the conduct of any 
person in power. When I con- 
sider who the Members of the 
Queen’s Plate Committee are, 





und when I see Major Carrt- 
WRIGHT’S name and that of Mr. 
NorTHMORE in the Subscrip- 
tion List, 1 cannot doubt of the 
rectitude of their intentions; 
but, at the same time, I must 
express my conviction that they 
have proceeded upon erroneous 
information; and [ cannot re- 
frain from expressing my hope 
that they will take care to stop 
in time before they have secured 
the tenantcy of a dungeon to 
every man of us. 

There is one thing more. Mr. 
O’BRYEN complains of breach 
of pi vale confidence, in the 
communication of his narrative 
to Mr. Pearson. Ifhe approve 
of the employment of Spies, he 
has no right to make this com- 
plaint: but I, who disapprove 
of the employment of spies, 
must say that I never wish to 
see the cause of Reform thrnish- 
ed by practices, which no honest 
man can ever think of adopting, 
and which strike at the root of 





seourge 

of ierty prepared for the backs 
of those, without whose assist- 
ance they cannot get ga one 


all confidence between man ana 
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man, No, no! Let such prac- | 
tices be resorted to by such as 
are capable of seeking revenge 
by means which shall not ex- 
pose themselves to the fair 
chances of open hostility. Let 
such mean wretches empt out 
their purses into the hands of base 
betrayers of private confidence 
and promulgators of private pa- 
pers; but Jet not us, who seek, 
by fair and honourable means, 
the restoration of our rights, 
tarnish our cause by resort- 
ing to similar practices. Mr. 
O’BrYEN slashes away at the 
Radicals. He makes a liberal 
use of all the cant of corrup- 
tion. Wecan answer him. We 
can easily put him down by 
fact and argument. If we can- 
not, we never shall do it by 
the assistance of perfidious prin- 
ters, or that of any wretch ca- 
pable of promulgating a private 
paper, the parties to such a pro- 
mulgation being much more 
worthy of the name of conspr- 
rators, than any persons, be 
they who they may, who aid 
and assist in “ bringing the 
“measures of the government 
‘into hatred and contempt,” or | 
in “ intending to cause vb to be 
« believed” that any set of men | 
are “hostile to his. Majesty’s | 


“* person and Government.’ 


These things are alleged to 
have been done by printing 
and publishing ; whereas, the 


other practices are carried on in| 


a base, malignant, and covert 
manner. One would think, that 
the public had.seen enough, 


lately, of this latter species: of|, H. E.S. ana W.C. 7, be 


conspiracy, to make them hold! ¢, Martin, Esq. Pulho 4 
in abhorrence every thing re-| Guild, Stewards, and Bur- 
sembling it. | gesses of Calne" ~ 


Subscription Advertisement. 


The Plaeard Conspiracy.— 
The Treasurers of the Fund for 
the Prosecution of Mr. Franklin, 
alias Fletcher, & DenisO’Bryen, 
Esq. for a Conspiracy, annex a 
List ot the Subscriptions which 
they have received, and beg to 
inform the public, that the 
amount of the expences already 
ineurred in the pursuit of Frank- 
lin, and the law charges of the 
prosecutions for bigh treusou and 
that for the Conspiracy, amount 
to 2591. 37s. 4d., leaving a de- 
ficiency of 165/. 14¢.—The Trea- 
surers hope that a sufficient sum 
will now be.subscribed to carry 
‘on these important proseeutions 
with vigour and effect, ‘the 
attention of Englishmen was, 
perliaps, hardly ever directed to 
a subject so tmportant to the 
honour of the nation, to the 
rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple, and the tranquillity of the 
State. 


His Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford - - - £25 
His Grace the Duke of Lein- 
ster - & 
Alderman Wood, ™M. P, - 6 
The Rt. Hon. A. 'B. C. - 10 
| John George nannies, Esq. 
M.P. - 
oseph Tume, Esq. M. v. 
Godley Higgins, Esq. 
Sir C. Monek, Barts - 
The Hon. D. Kinnaird 
E. Ellice, Esq. M.P. - 
Major Cartwright - 
P. Moore, . M.P. 
T. T. Clark, . - 
| Messrs, Strutt, Derby 
D. Ricardo, 7A M. P. 
Sidney 
| Ch, Dickenson, Bq. Farly 
Hall - 
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A Friend to the Constitutional 





Press - - . -£5 56 0 
T. Northmore, Esq.Cleve - 2 0 0 
Lucas, Esq. - - 100 
John Gosling, Esq. - - 3 3 0 
Sundry Pricsda. | per do. in 
crowas and half-crowns - 2 2 O 


Subscriptions will be received 
by the Treasurers, Peter Moore, 
Esq. M.P. 73, Gloucester-place, 
.Portman-square ; Joseph Hume, 
Esq. M.P. 38, York-place; and 
“by Dr. Gilchrist, 15, Arlington- 
street, Piccadilly; and at Mr. 
- Hume's bankers, Mears. Ran- 
eom and Co. bankers, Pall-mall. 





- Mr. O’ Bryen’s Advertisement. 


‘i’ th’ olden time,’ the Tri- 
bunals of Law in this country 
were not approached through 
newspapering.—Such appeal- 
ings would (in times, too, not 
long passed) have excited pre- 
judice against, if not brought 
punishment upon a suitor. Itis 
now the approved habit of 
Radicalism to break its mind to 
Courts and Juries through the 
regular precursorship of a news- 
paper article. Antique errors, 
however, are commonly obsti- 
nate. ‘Though suffering from 
this novelty, I continue so con- 
tumacious as not to yield to 
what { deem: a bad example— 
however sanctioned by im- 
punity. 
thing in print, touching my- 
self, which is not either ‘a lie 
direct,’ or a misrepresentation— 
whilst I (trusting to time and to 
truth for a!l rectifications) re- 
main studiously silent—leaving 
the tellers and believers of 
falsehood to their common 
luxury. 


I scarcely ever see any | 
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Previously to the late Term, 
I retained Messrs. Scarlett, 
Gurney, and Bolland, with a 
view to the legal redress of my 
countless wrongs. Until the 
15th ult. the duration of divers 
ailments disabled me from at- 
tending to any duty beside my 
health. In the interval since 
that period, my utmost power, 
with a pen in my hand, has 
hardly accomplished an object, 
in my estimation, more import- 
ant than the legal punishment 
of all my non-parliamentary 
persecutors. Unavoidably, there- 
fore, L lost the last term. My 
vigkant adversaries, aware that 
a prosecution for conspiracy was 
amovg my legal contemplations, 
auticipated my taste, and brisk- 
ly furnished me with one, at 
therr hands, On the 27th ult, 
the last day but one of Term, 
at five in the evening, just (as f 
understand) before the Grand 
Jary were discharged, a Bill of 
[ndictment for conspiracy was 
found against myself. ‘Though 
bailed by nine o'clock on that 
evening, [am told that the in- 
cident gave vent to some fine 
lying in certain quarters, where 
genius happily supplies the 
place of fact.—The civility to 
me of Mr. Pearson, on the 
night alluded to, I really should 
gravely eulogise, only that I 
fear my encomium may not aid 
him, in the division of the 
booty, upon the quickly expect- 
ed arrival of the political mél- 
lennsum, when Spencean Phi- 
lanthropy and Radical Reform, 
like twin angels, shall dispense 
their beatitudes over the face of 
this land—‘ which never ie, but 
always fo be blest.’ 
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WPendente lite, nothing can be 
sxid (by me | méan) ‘regarding 
the truth or falsehood of ‘this 
charge. No ‘objection, how- 
ever, ean lie aguinst statirie the 
substance of it. That substance 
is, that!l am a pérson “ of ‘evil 
‘and seditidus disposition, dis- 
‘affected to his Majesty’: per- 
“son and: government, conspir- 
“ang to'bring the measures o 
“his government into hatred 
“and contempt, and exciting 
“unlawful opposition to the 
* Governments of his late and 
‘present Majesty.” So far as 
to the King. As to the Queen, 
‘lam charged as “a vilifiersand 
‘‘ defamer of the Trustees and 
“Receivers of ‘her Majesty’s 
‘‘ Plate Subscription, by intend- 
“ing to cause tt to be believed 
“ that the Receivers of ‘the said 
‘* Plate Subscription are hostile 
“to his Majesty's person and 
“* government, to the ‘great dis- 


‘€ @race and scandal of the said 


“Trustees and Receivers.’’— 
‘From all which: it appears that 
the worthy persons, maliciously 
-nick-pamed Radicals, are not 
only Joyal'to his present, but 
‘pious to his late, Majesty ; and, 
ati the same time, ndt so entirely 
absorbed by the Qaeen’s virtues, 
as}not) to, afford their ‘protection 
ito the King and his Govern- 
ment; fram my seditious, trea- 
isqneus, disaffection. 

.. (\[msupport of this indietment, 
8 list.is inscribed ofol3 names. 
With. the exceptiow of the *t wo 
first of the said: 13 ,"viz. ‘of \Jo- 
seph Hume, Esq: (with whom 7 
have smever yet exchanged one 
yword)) and of my: ‘friewd Mr. 
held until, onthe 10th of taat 


October, he accompanied Vicary 
to this house, in “search. of “Mr. 
Fletcher, under the tame of 
Franklin), with these two ex- 
ceptions, L know no more of this 
corps of 13 swearers, than of so 
many of the inmates of Noah’s 
ark. But though entite stran- 
gers io me, these persons must 
be ‘known fo others; and, of 


f\this advertisement, the main 


purpose is to supplicate, from 
truth tellers, some real informa- 
tion respecting the character 
and credibility of the under- 
named. 

It may be guessed, that this 
my- present use of the Liberty 
of the Press, can be neither 
prodigal,.‘at first, nor often re- 
peated. Genuine intelligence, 
therefore, will be doubly valu- 
able, by being speedy. | 

DENIS O’BRYEN. 


21, Craven-street, Strand, 
Dec. 8, 1820... 


The following are the 18 
names :— 


Joseph Hume, Esq. John Hockley 
Charles Pearson Ann Jones 

* Arthur Seale John Harris 
William Turner Martha’ Shear 
+ John Jones -Andrew Shear 
Joseph Martin Richard Wild. 
James Brown 


* Probably. the positive swearer to 
have traced Mr. Fletcher to my house, 
‘after remaining two hours ‘at the Fo- 
reign-office im the dead of the night. 
+ Probably thie conjectural swearer, 
Lupon whose speculative cath the war- 
OR, ¥pon. the 17th of October,,was 
made out at Bow-street, and after- 
wards’ canéélled ; all alike ‘unknown 
-eoTme. ut 5c a? ie 4 as 
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QUEEN’S ANSWERS. 

Preparing ‘for publication, ‘a 
complete ‘Collection of ‘all the 
Addressés that have been ‘pre- 
‘sented to her Majesty the Queen, 
with her Majesty’s Answefs to 
the same, ¢arefully corrected 
from the originals, with a ‘Pre- 
“face, by Robert Fellowes, A. M? 
Oxon. Printed for T. and J. 
Allman, Booksellers to her Ma- 
jesty, ‘Princes-street, Hanover- 
square. 

Many of ‘the Addresses, that 
“will appear in this Collection, 
have never yet been printed ; 
and of her ‘Majesty’s Answers, 
which have been published in 
the Newspapers, the majority 
have been marked with numer 
ous typographical errors, very 
injurious either to the diction, 
or to the sense. 

The “impression which her 
most gracious Majesty’s An- 
‘swers ‘to ‘stch nttmerous Ad- 
‘dresses have made on public 
‘opinion, and the vivid excite- 
ment which they have occasion- 
éd in the’ public mind in all parts 
‘of ‘the cotihtry, will long render 
thém an 'object of curiosity. 
The first year of the present 
‘veign will not be among the 
least memorable in our National 
Annals; avd the present Ad- 
dresses and Answers will form 
sone of the memorable ‘features 
‘in: that memorablé year. To. the 
opel reader they cannot be 

éstitute of interest ;“and to the 
tabaie. storian ‘they will form 
evalua e document... 

It is calculated that this com- 
Collection of the Addresses 


dr A at 


volumes, volumes , octav 
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will be printed, ‘those Gertle- 
men, Whe wish to ‘pdsséés 
copies; are requested to'forward 
their names, either directly or 
through ihe meditim of their 
Bookseller, to her Majesty’s 
Publishers. 


aoe — a 


TO THE READER, 
AND TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The present is the last Num- 
ber of the 37th volume of the 
REGISTER.—The Ttle-page 
and Jndex to it will be contain- 
ed in the next Number. 

STAMPED REGISTER.— 
Many persons in ‘the country 
have expressed 2 desire to sée 
a return to the stamp, in ordér 
to remove the great diflicultiés 
which they experience in getting 
the Register. T hey complain, 
that, in all cases, out of great 
towns, they get it irregularly, 
and, in cases, Where they are 
rsituated in small towns or vil- 
lages, where there is no retailér 
of the Register, they cannot get 
it at any expence or in employ- 
ing any trouble. They com- 
plain, that, in Jreland it is next 
to impossible to get the Register 
unstamped, until it be some 
weeks old.—This is all very 
true, and it is true, that ‘the 
stamp would remove all ‘these 
impediments, and send the Re- 
gister home to people’s doors 
‘By the mail and the post-man. 
Bat, it is'also ttne, that theréis'a 
great deal of difference, to marly 
persons, between sirpence dhd’a 
shilling and @ halfpenny, which 
latt@r wds the price of ‘the 





and as as a “fimited numbe 


stamped tér, “and ‘wider 
whith price it’ could not well 
sold. It is, however, possi- 
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ble, that it may. be, practicable | we 


to. publish it in both _fornts at 
one i the same time, “But 





the thing requires ration. 
o> present it is intended to 
mode of proceeding 
b oe ve rst Number. in Fe- 


‘he experiment is, at | 


pet rate, worth trying. ---'Thosé 
gentlemen, in Ireland, or in 
places where it is difficult. to 
get the unstamped Register, will 
please to bear in mind, that 
orders for it must reach : their 
newsmen in London before the 
first of February. ‘The news- 
_men are the persons to apply to 
in this case, as ine the exse of 
the newspapers, the channel 
and the mode of doing the bu- 
siness being the same. 
_ Ws. COBBETT. 

The New Edition of PEEP 
AT PEERS is printed in form | 
of the. Register, so as to. be 
bound up with u. This work 
the Authors have now made very 
complete. ‘The Anthors deserve, 
in. my opinion, the thanks of the | 
_whole country.. .Their work is 
one of the most valuable pos- 
sessions of the nation.—The 
Authors inform, me, that their 
other work, the.“ LINKS OF} 
THE LOW ER HOUSE,”’ is in 
-the:press. They say. it will be 
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will be when the 
Parliament . méets, and 
will be. co nued with great 
care and punetaality -—it needs 
only to be leoked at to ascertain 
how far pe sapd it. ‘eo any 
other eae of the kind. | 
Cobbett’s ish Graminar,: 


@ new edition, made, as it is be- 
lieved, erlectiy pervect. ‘Whole- 
sale and retail by W. Benbow. 
Cobbett’s Year's Residence 
in America.—Three parts, price 
10s. bound neatly in boards.— 
The agricultural part of this 
work would be useful, at this 
time, to those who may wish to 
preserve furnips and cabbages 
til Spring.—It teaches how to 
get crops of cattle food; but, 
which is nearly as important, it 
teaches. how to. preserve them. 


‘To Correspondents.—W. G. 
is informed, that neither J, nor 
any oue whom I am connected 
with, has any thing to do with a 
work, called the “ RADICAL 
MAGAZINE, ” which, it ap- 
pears, is coming out shortly,— 
If the work be a good one, it 
will receive our approbation; 
but we desire distinctly to. dis- 
claim all share in. the merits -of 
other people’ s labours, . » 4 


se 
‘ 














out in ten days, and in the same DINNER, 
form as their other work. . |, TheREFORM DINNER, mentioned 
Cobbete’ 3 Parli ry De- in the three yisters, is pr 
dtes,—This. work, w ~| January. Ht ia high time for sit. 
gan with the last Session, con- | sue J Lge! | 
tains, ; ororc pte: ms an 
yes to. - of hiss, © a are very b f 
- baal in ah thei oid 
y Ba 
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Benzow, 269, Strand; 


























